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PHILADELPHIA SOCIETY ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO, 

OE THE 

REIGN OF CONTINENTAL MONEY. 

BT FREDERICK D. STONE. 
Head at the Meeting of the Historical Society, May 6, 1879. 

We are all familiar with the appearance of those rudely- 
engraved, poorly printed pieces of coarse paper which awaken 
recollections of traditionary fortunes ruthlessly snatched from 
our ancestors ; which bear devices and mottoes suggestive of 
" Poor Richard ;" which recall the sufferings of Valley Forge, 
and which are so surrounded with an atmosphere of buff and 
blue as to render most appropriate the name given to them 
of Continental Money. 

In our city, a hundred years ago, these notes were exercising 
a potent influence. They had not then reached that state. of 
depreciation which made their existence as money only a 
question of time. Their zealous friends hoped, by "Tender 
Laws" and other measures, to infuse new confidence in their 
value. But neither the proposition to exchange the notes in 
circulation for certificates of indebtedness bearing interest, 
Vol. in.— 25 ( 361 ) 
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nor the attempt to regulate the prices of the necessaries of 
life proved of the least avail. The people could see but little 
difference in the two kinds of paper, both fearfully depre- 
ciated; while the holders of commodities, because of their 
refusal to part with them at any price rather than accept that 
fixed by law, were stigmatized as speculators and forestallers, 
aud this added to the feeling of discontent. 

It is not my intention to enter upon an examination of the 
causes of these financial difficulties, or to follow them to their 
conclusions ; but only to glance at the eflect which they had 
on the domestic and social life of our citizens, and to picture 
Philadelphia society at that time. If, in doing this, I should 
grate on your feelings by exhibiting some of the days of the 
Revolution in colors other than those in which they are 
generally presented, I beg you to remember the words of 
that excellent authority, Diedrich Knickerbocker: "It has 
ever been the task of one race of philosophers to demolish 
the works of their predecessors, and elevate more splendid 
fantasies in their stead, which in their turn are demolished 
and replaced by the air-castles of a succeeding generation." 1 

After the evacuation of Philadelphia by the British in 
June, 1778, Gen. Arnold was made its military commander. 
He at once entered into a style of living ill suited to his 
means, and was charged with having engaged in speculations 
of a questionable character. The unblushing publicity with 
which he used his authority for the advancement of his own 
schemes, his high position, and the splendor of his entertain- 
ments could not but have an injurious effect in a community 
already demoralized by the evils of an inflated currency, and 
Philadelphia soon became the centre of speculation and of 
the pursuit of privat? gain. 

Wealth thus easily acquired was as freely squandered ; and, 
while luxuries of all kinds were being enjoyed by one class 
of citizens, the expenses and burthens of others were greatly 
increased. On none did the weight fall more heavily than on 
those public servants whose salaries in paper money were 

1 History of New York, chap. ii. 
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being daily diminished by its depreciation. These causes and 
the return of ^Congress soon made our city what it was in the 
winter of "16-77, when Richard Henry Lee wrote of it as an 
"attractive scene of debauch and amusement j" 1 and James 
Lovell, as " a place of Crucifying expenses." 2 

On Sunday afternoon, July 12th, Gerard, the French Am- 
bassador, arrived in Philadelphia. He was escorted to the 
apartments wbich had been prepared for him by a committee of 
Congress ; and, on the Tuesday following, his credentials were 
presented to that body. On the 5th of August, at five o'clock 
in the afternoon, he was formally received by Congress, and 
a grand banquet was given in his honor. On Sunday, the 
23d of August, the birthday of Louis the Sixteenth, the 
President and the members of Congress called upon his 
Minister to offer their congratulations, and two days after- 
wards Gerard gave an elegant entertainment at the City 
Tavern. 

These events, following so closely upon the news of the 
French alliance, had their influence on the fashions of the 
day, and Timothy Pickering, a man of plain taste, thus un- 
gallantly wrote to his wife: " I mentioned to you the enormous 
head-dresses of the ladies here. The more I see, the more I 
am displeased with them. 'Tis surprising how they fix such 
loads of trumpery on their polls ; and not less so that they are 
by any one deemed ornamental. The Whig ladies seem as fond 
of them as others. I am told by a French gentleman they are 
in the true French taste, only that they want a few very long 
feathers. The married ladies, however, are not all infected. 
One of the handsomest (General Mifflin's lady) I have seen in 
the State does not dress her head higher than was common 
in Salem a year ago. But you know, my dear, I have odd, 
old-fashioned notions. Neither powder nor pomatum has 
touched my head this twelvemonth, not even to cover my 

1 Lee to Washington, Sparks's Correspondence of the Revolution, vol. i. 
p. 367. 

2 Lovell to Washington, Ibid. 412. 
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baldness. The latter I find a very common thing, now men 
have left off their wigs." 1 

It is not surprising that the "Whigs gloried in the oppor- 
tunity that was offered them to retaliate upon the Tories for 
their conduct, while protected by the British. One "Whig 
who did not wish to purchase anything of a Tory, found it 
troublesome to learn the sentiments of those with whom he 
was dealing, and proposed that the houses of the disaffected 
should be marked, as the Turks designated " the residences 
of liars, by painting them black." Another suggested that 
"the right side of the face, and the right hand" of every Tory, 
" be dyed black," and added " if that don't answer, it will not 
be any great loss if the whole body is set to dying." 2 

It was the wish of many of the citizens that the Tory ladies 
who had taken part in the Meschianza and other entertain- 
ments given by the British, should be excluded from the social 
gatherings in which the "Whigs indulged in the autumn of 
'78, and the winter following. With this view, a ball was 
given at the City Tavern " to the young ladies who had mani- 
fested their attachment to the cause of virtue and freedom by 
sacrificing every convenience to the love of their country." 3 
" Tell those Philadelphia ladies who attended Howe's assem- 
blies and levees," wrote General "Wayne from camp in July, 
" that the heavenly, sweet, pretty red-coats, the accomplished 
gentlemen of the guards and grenadiers, have been humbled 
on the plains of Monmouth. The knights of the Blended 
Hoses and of the Burning Mount have resigned their laurels 
to rebel officers, who will lay them at the feet of those virtuous 
daughters of America who cheerfully gave up ease and afflu- 
ence in a city for liberty and peace of mind in a cottage." 4 
But all did not think and speak as "Wayne. 

Arnold's conduct had given great offence to many of the 
most active supporters of the American cause, and had in- 
volved him in a quarrel with the authorities of Pennsylvania, 

1 Ufe of Timothy Pickering, vol. i. p. 215. 

8 Moore's Diary of the American Revolution, vol. ii. p. 87. 

3 Annals of Pliiladelphia, "Watson, vol. ii. p. 297. 

4 Life and Services of Gen. Anthony Wayne. By H. N. Moore, p. 64. 
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who administered the government of the State under a new 
Constitution. This Constitution had occasioned much heart- 
burning and bitter feeling, and its opponents, many of whom 
were good Whigs, together with those who sympathized with 
the British, gathered around the military commander, and for 
a while influenced the gayeties of the day. "New Characters," 
says a letter from Philadelphia in November, " are emerging 
from obscurity like insects after a storm. Treason, Disaffec- 
tion to the interests of America, and even assistance to the 
British interest is called . . . Error of Judgment which 
candor and liberality of sentiment will overlook." Such ideas 
were undoubtedly those entertained by Arnold and some of h is 
friends, for the same letter goes on to say, " Will you think 
it extraordinary that General Arnold made a publick Enter- 
tainment the night before last of which not only Tory ladies, 
but the Wives and Daughters of Persons proscribed by the 
State, and now with the enemy at New York, formed a very 
considerable number." 1 Another writer, whose loyalty to his 
country does not admit of doubt, but whose party zeal made 
his judgment err woefully, wrote: " General Arnold is become 
very unpopular [among the] men in power in Congress, and 
among those of this State in general. Every Gentleman, 
every man who has a liberal way of thinking, highly approve 
his conduct. He has been civil to every gentleman who has 
taken the oath, intimate with none. The Ladies, as well 
those who have taken an active part (as our low-lived fellows 
will call it), as those who are good approved Whigs, have 
been visited and treated with the greatest civilities." 2 "I 
know of no news," wrote Mrs. Pobt. Morris to her mother 
the same month, " unless to tell you we are very gay is such. 
We have a great many balls and entertainments, and soon the 
Assembly will begin. Tell Mr. Hall even our military gen- 
tlemen are too liberal to make any distinction between Whig 
and Tory ladyes. If they make any it is in favor of the 
latter. Such, strange as it may seem, is the way those things 

1 Reed to Greene, Lee Papers, vol. iii. p. 250, 252, in Publications of the 
New York Historical Society, 1873. 
8 Cadwalader to Greene, Ibid. 270. 
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are conducted at present in this city. It originates at head- 
quarters, and that I may make some apology for such strange 
conduct, I must tell you that Cupid has given our little 
General a more mortal wound than all the hosts of Britons 
could, unless his present conduct can expiate for his past — 
Miss Peggy Shippen is the fair one." 1 

It is not our privilege to have even a passing glance at the 
ball-rooms of Arnold and his friends; but, from what we 
know of some of the characters, and of the events in which 
they figured, it does not require a very fertile brain to picture 
the changes which had been wrought in the manners of the 
Quaker City since its Provincial days. The leading belle 
was no doubt Peggy Shippen, then in her eighteenth year, 
soon to become the wife of the military commander. Her 
character has more than once been the subject of an almost 
cruel scrutiny ; but those who have thus closely considered 
it have pronounced her an innocent sufferer for her husband's 
crimes. If, however, her guilt had been confessed, and it 
could have been said of her, as of the heroine of Esmond, 
that " she was imperious, she was light-minded, she was flighty, 
she was false," and that "she had no reverence for character," 
it is doubtful whether her punishment would have been more 
severe than it was, for, like Beatrix, " she was very beautiful." 
Then there were the two sisters of Miss Peggy, Sarah and 
Molly Shippen, who, with their sister, had been knight's 
ladies at the famous Meschianza, and of whose extravagances 
we will hear more anon. 2 The ladies of the families of Foot- 

1 Penna. Mao., vol. ii. 162. 

2 In making the statement that the Miss Shippens were present at the 
Meschianza I followed the accounts written by Major Andr6 and others. 
Since the paper was read I have received a letter from Mr. Lawrence Lewis, 
Jr., from which I extract the following, that will be new to those interested 
in the history of that celebration : I would like to communicate to you a 
suggestion in reference to one part of your address. You stated that Mrs. 
Arnold and her two sisters (daughters of Shippen, 0. J.), were present at 
the Meschianza. Although all the printed and published accounts of that 
festivity have made a similar statement, the tradition in the Shippen family 
has always been to the contrary. The young ladies had been invited, and 
had arranged to go ; their names were upon the programmes, and their 
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man, Amiel, Clifton, Odell, Bard, and Eiche were also of 
this set. 

The witty Eebecca Franks was one of the number. Her 
father, David Franks, lived at the corner of Lodge and Second 
Streets, opposite the old Slate Eoof House, once the home of 
William Penn. When the British were in the city, a young 
girl looked out of the windows of this house, as young girls 
do nowadays, at what was going on over the way, and in after 
years told another generation " that there were rare doings at 
David Franks's when General Howe would tie his horse at 
the door, and go in to call on the young ladies." 1 It was 
during the time that Arnold commanded in the city that 
Gen. Charles Lee wrote his well-known letter to Miss Franks, 
upon hearing that she had mistaken his sherryvallies for 
green breeches patched with leather. The humor and wit of 
this production cannot be disputed, but it is so broad in its 
character, that we are not surprised that it was received with 
indignation, and that its author felt called upon to apologize. 
It seems strange, at the present time, that it should have been 
printed in the magazines of the day; but it is hardly right 
to judge, as we do not now consider the writings of Fielding 
and Smollett the most refined reading in the world. So many 
excellent specimens of Miss Franks's wit have been preserved, 
that, at the risk of being considered garrulous, I will make 
her the mouthpiece of that brilliant circle which she so well 
illustrates. Immediately after the English left the city, she 
was called upon by her friend, Col. Jack Stewart, of Mary- 
land, who had exchanged his well-worn tmiform of Valley 
Forge for a suit with a scarlet coat. Alluding to Miss Franks 

dresses actually prepared, but at the last moment their father was visited by 
some of his friends, prominent members of the Society of Friends, who per- 
suaded him that it would be by no means seemly that his daughters should 
appear in public in the Turkish dresses designed for the occasion. Conse- 
quently, although they are said to have been in a dancing fury, they were 
obliged to stay away. This same story has, I know, come down independ- 
ently through several branches of the family, and was told me repeatedly, 
the last time not more than two years ago, by an old lady of the family, who 
was the niece of Mrs. Arnold and her sisters, and who has since died. 
1 This anecdote was told to the late John McAllister by the eye-witness. 
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having been one of the ladies of the Mesehianza, he said: "I 
have adopted your colors, my Princess, the better to secure a 
kind reception ; deign to smile on a true Knight." To this his 
Princess made no reply, but, turning to her companions, ex- 
claimed : " How the ass glories in the lion's skin." On the 
same occasion the conversation of the company was inter- 
rupted by a commotion in the street. Upon looking out of 
the window they saw a figure in female attire, with ragged 
skirts and bare feet. She wore a headdress which was an 
exaggeration of the style then worn by the Tory belles. The 
unfortunate Colonel remarked that " the lady was equipped 
altogether in the English fashion." " Not altogether, Colo- 
nel," replied Miss Franks, " for, though the style of her head 
is British, her shoes and stockings are in the genuine Conti- 
nental fashion." It was not, however, for those with whom 
she differed politically that she reserved her shafts. At a 
ball in New York, to which city she was obliged to retire, 
she was in conversation with Sir Henry Clinton, when that 
oflicer called to the musicians, " Give us Britons, strike home." 
" The Commander-in-chief has made a mistake," exclaimed 
Miss Franks, " he meant to say, Britons, go home." 1 

In 1780, David Franks and his daughter received a pass from 
the Executive Council of Pennsylvania to go to New York 
with a hint that compulsory measures would be adopted if 
they did not at once avail themselves of its use. Miss Franks 
subsequently became the wife of Col. Sir Henry Johnson of 
the British Army, and died in England. 2 "When Gen. "Win- 
field Scott visited Europe in 1816, he carried with him a 
letter of introduction to this ex-belle of Philadelphia. At 
that time she was in ill health, and confined to her chair. 
Her cheerfulness had not forsaken her, and she gratified Scott's 

1 Anecdotes of the American Revolution, Garden, vol. ii. p. 462. Brook- 
lyn, 1865. 

2 This officer commanded Stony Point at the time it was captured by 
"Wayne. Could Col. Jack Stewart, who led the Marylanders in that assault, 
have looked into the future, he would we think have felt a particular satis- 
faction in the capture of the chief officer of the Fort. 
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vanity by asking him if he was the young rebel who had taken 
the liberty to beat his Majesty's troops. 1 

The French Ambassador is thus spoken of by Gen. John 
Cadwalader, one of the anti-constitutionalists. He "is a 
polite gentleman, and well calculated for the present barbar- 
ism of the times. His knowledge of mankind makes him 
overlook, tho' I cannot help thinking he must see, some men 
and measures in their true colors." 2 " I should take him," 
said Pickering, " to be fifty years old. He has a fine piercing 
eye, and a most agreeable countenance. He speaks English 
tolerably." 3 

Among a host of other military men could have been seen the 
tall, ungainly figure, and sharp countenance of General Charles 
Lee, who was then paying his court to Congress, and endeavor- 
ing to convince the members that he had shown great merit 
at Monmouth. In one who had seen him on the day of that 
battle his excessive complaisance to his brother officers ex- 
cited the suspicion that his manners were a mere cloak for 
less amiable sentiments, and the person wished that at that 
time he was " relating the battle of Monmouth in the other 
world," for he looked upon him as "a very hurtful man in 
this ;" 4 and a very hurtful man he shortly tried to be, for, one 
fine morning in December, he and young John Laurens, 
Colonel on Washington's staff, and son of the President of 
Congress, exchanged shots at a convenient piece of wood near 
the four-mile stone on the old Point Kb Point Eoad ; the 
meeting having been caused by some disrespectful expressions 
of Lee's regarding Washington. 

Personal and political disputes of all kinds were rife at this 
time, and added to the excitement. Petitions to President 
Joseph Peed, and to the Supreme Executive Council, were 
circulated, and were signed by thousands, praying for the 
pardon of Carlisle and Roberts, who had been sentenced to 
death for aiding the British while in possession of thq city. 

1 Scott's Autobiography, vol. i. p. 173. 

2 Cadwalader to Greene, Lee Papers, iii. p. 271. 

3 Life of Timothy Pickering, vol. i. p. 215. 

4 Col. Stewart to Wayne, Lee Papers, vol. iii. p. 272. 
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The execution of these men sent a thrill of horror through 
the community, and made the friends of "William Hamilton, 
the owner of " The "Woodlands," tremble for his fate, but after 
a trial of twelve hours he was acquitted. Another day, at the 
Coffee House, Gen. Wm. Thompson and Chief-Justice Thomas 
McKean came nearly to blows on account of the supposed 
opposition of the latter to the exchange of Thompson, who 
had been taken prisoner in Canada ; and their friends feared 
a duel would be the result. On the 21st of July the news- 
papers were filled with the accounts of the proffered bribe of 
Commissioner Johnstone to Joseph Reed, of whom a Tory 
poet afterwards sung, and to be the objects of such shafts 
should be no shame: — 

Of deep resentments, wicked, bold, 
The thirst of Blood, of Power, of Gold 

Possess alternate sway ; 
And Johnstone's bribe had surely won 
Rebellious pale-faced matchless son, 

Had mammon rul'd that day. 1 

About the middle of December Mrs. "Washington arrived 
in town with the intention of joining the General, who had 
been ordered to wait on Congress to consult about the spring 
campaign. An entertainment was given to her on the 17th 
inst., at which the Trench Minister and the President of the 
State were present ; and on this occasion the "Whigs made a 
successful effort to exclude the Tory element. " The only 
public evidence of grace" we have had, says Dunlap's paper, 
" in that infatuated tribe [is that] not a Tory advocate, nor 
a quondam Whig interfered on this joyous occasion." 2 The 
French residents of the city also gave a ball to Mrs. Wash- 
ington. It was no doubt on one of these occasions that Miss 
Franks tied a cockade, like those that were then worn in 
honor of the French alliance, to her dog's neck, and bribed a 
servant to turn it into the ball-room. 3 

1 Loyal Verses of Stansbury and Odell, Sargent, p. 44. 

2 Westcott's Hist, of Phila., chap. 265. 
8 Scott's Autobiography, vol. i. p. 172. 
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At these gatherings could have been seen the wives and 
daughters of our citizens most active in the American cause. 
The names of the married ladies have alone been preserved, 
and in the list we find those of Mrs. Powell, Mrs. Robert 
Morris, Mrs. Francis, Mrs. Hillegas, Mrs. Reed, and Mrs. 
Bache, the daughter of Dr. Franklin, in whose letters to her 
father and husband, which I shallhave occasion to quote, will 
be found pleasant passages regarding her little ones. 

Washington did not arrive in the city until the 22d of the 
month. He was the guest of Henry Laurens, who had re- 
signed the presidency of Congress ten days previously. 

The Commander-in-Chief was obliged to play his part in 
the social circle ; but it is evident, from his letters, how dis- 
cordant it was to his feelings to do so under the circumstances, 
and with what forebodings he thought of the future while such 
iniluences surrounded the Congress. " If I were to be called 
upon," he writes to Col. Harrison, of Virginia, " to draw a 
picture of the times and of men, from what I have seen, 
heard, and in part know, I should in one word say, that idle- 
ness, dissipation, and extravagance seem to have laid fast hold 
of most of them. That speculation, peculation, and an in- 
satiable thirst for riches seems to have got the best of every 
other consideration, and almost every order of men ; that 
party disputes and personal quarrels are the great business of 
the day, whilst the momentous concerns of an empire, a great 
and accumulating debt, ruined finances, depreciated money, 
and want of credit, which in its consequences is the want'of 
everything, are but secondary considerations, and postponed 
from day to day, from week to week, as if our affairs wore 
the most promising aspect . . . Our money is now sink- 
ing fifty per cent, a day in this city, and I shall not be sur- 
prised if, in the course of a few months, a total stop is put to 
the currency of it ; and yet an assembly, a concert, a dinner, 
or a supper that will cost three or four hundred pounds, will 
not only take men off from acting in this business, but even 
from thinking of it ; while a great part of the officers of our 
army, from absolute necessity, are quitting the service, and 
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the more virtuous few, rather than do this, are sinking by 
sure degrees into beggary and want." 1 

At the time "Washington was writing thus, Edward Ship- 
pen, the father of the future Mrs. Arnold, wrote to a relative : 
" It is not very unlikely I shall find myself under the neces- 
sity of removing from this scene of expense .... The 
common articles of life, such as are absolutely necessary for 
a family, are not much higher here than at Lancaster, but 
the style of life my fashionable daughters have introduced 
into my family, and their dress, will, I fear, before long, 
oblige me to change the scene. The expense of supporting 
my family here will not fall short of four or five thousand 
pounds per annum, an expense unsupportable without busi- 
ness ... I gave my daughter Betsy to Neddy Burd last 
Thursday evening, and all is jollity and mirth. My youngest 
daughter is much solicited by a certain General on the same 
subject. 2 

The anniversary of St. John the Evangelist was kept by 
the Masonic Brotherhood with more than usual ceremony. 
The newspapers of the day inform us that the officers of the 
Grand Lodge, with His Excellency, our illustrious brother, 
George "Washington, Esquire, supported by the Grand Master 
and his Deputy, and followed by Brother Proctor's Band of 
Music and the Members of the different Lodges, marched in 
procession from the College in Fourth Street to Christ Church. 
The brethren took their seats in the pews of the middle aisle, 
which had been kept ewpty for their reception. Prayers were 
read by the Rev. William White, and an anthem was sung 
by the brethren. Our reverend and worthy brother, William 
Smith, D. D., preached an excellent and well-adapted sermon 
from Peter I., Chapter 2, verse 16. After service the proces- 
sion returned to the College, the bells chiming, and the band 
playing proper Masonic tunes. "The brethren being all new 
clothed, and the officers in the proper jewels of their respective 

1 Writings of Washington, Sparks, vol. v. p. 151. 

2 Letters and Papers Relating Chiefly to the Provincial History of 
Pennsylvania, Balch, p. 268. 
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lodges, and other badges of dignity, made a genteel appear- 
ance." 1 

The letters from Mrs. Bache to her father, Dr. Franklin, 
who was then our Minister to France, give us a graphic picture 
of the times from a Whig point of view. " If I was to men- 
tion the prices of the common necessaries of life, it would 
astonish you," she writes. " I should tell you that I had 
Beven table-cloths of my own spinning, chiefly wove before 
we left Chester County ; it was what we were spinning when 
you went. I find them very useful, and they look very well, 
but they now ask four times as much for weaving as they used 
to ask for the linen. ... I am going to write to cousin Jona- 
than Williams to purchase me linen for common sheets . . . 
they really ask me six dollars for a pair of gloves, and I have 
been obliged to pay fifteen pounds fifteen shillings for a com- 
mon calamanco petticoat without quilting, that I once could 
have got for fifteen shillings. I buy nothing but what I really 
want, and wore out my silk ones before I got this." 2 In an- 
other letter she writes: " The present you sent me this month 
two years, I received a few weeks ago ; 'tis a prize indeed. 
It came open, without direction or letter, and has come 
through three or four hands. I have received six pairs of 
gloves, nine papers of needles, a bundle of thread, and five 
papers of pins. . . . The last person to whose care 
they were given left them at a hair-dresser's, with directions 
not to send them to me till he was gone. Their being all 
opened makes me suspect I have not all ; what I have received 
makes me rich. I thought them long ago in the enemies' 
hands. The prices of everything here are so much raised 
that it takes a fortune to feed a family in a very plain way: 
a pair of gloves 7 dollars, one yard of common gauze 24 dol- 
lars, and there never was so much dressing and pleasure going 
on ; old friends meeting again, the Whigs in high spirits, and 
strangers of distinction among us." . . . 

1 Moore's Diary of the American Revolution, vol. ii. pp. 113-15. 

2 Letters to Benjamin Franklin from, his Family and Friends, 1751- 
1790, pp. 85, 86, N. Y. 1859. 
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The next passage gives us an idea of the measures a minis- 
ter plenipotentiary to a new country should take to insure the 
popularity of the nation he represents: " The Minister was 
kind enough to offer me some fine white flannel, and has 
spared me eight yards. I wish to have it in my power to re- 
turn him as good, which I will beg you will enable me to do. 
I shall have great pride in wearing any thing you send, and 
showing it as my father's taste. 

" I have dined at the Minister's . . . and have lately 
been several times invited abroad with the General and Mrs. 
Washington. He always inquires after you in the most affec- 
tionate manner, and speaks of you highly. We danced at 
Mrs. Powell's your birthday, or night I should say, in company 
together, and he told me it was the anniversary of his mar- 
riage ; it was just twenty years that night. 

" My boy and girl are in health. The latter has ten teeth, 
can dance, sing, and make faces, tho' she cannot talk, except 
the words no and be done, which she makes great use of." * 

Franklin did not approve of the dissipations of which his 
daughter wrote, mild as they were in comparison with those 
in which other of our citizens indulged, and replied: "I was 
charmed with the account you gave me of your industry, the 
table-cloths of your own spinning, etc. ; but the latter part of 
the paragraph, that you had sent for linen from France be- 
cause weaving and flax were grown dear, alas ! that dissolved 
the charm ; and your sending for long black pins, and lace 
and feathers ! disgusted me as much as if you had put salt into 
my strawberries. The spinning, I see, is laid aside, and you 
are to be dressed for the ball ! You seem not to know, my 
dear daughter, that of all the dear things in this world idleness 
is the dearest, except mischief. . . . When I began to 
re; /your account of the high prices of goods .... I 
expected you would conclude with telling me, that everybody 
as well as yourself was grown frugal and industrious ; and I 
could scarce believe my eyes, in reading forward, ' that there 

1 Letters to Benjamin Franklin from his Family and Friends, 1751- 
1790, pp. 91, 92, N. Y. 1859. 
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never was so much pleasure and dressing going on ;' and that 
you yourself wanted black pins and feathers from France to 
appear, I suppose, in the mode ! This leads me to imagine, 
that perhaps it is not so much that the goods are grown dear 
as that the money is grown cheap, as everything else will do 
when excessively plenty ; and that people are still as easy 
nearly in their circumstances as when gloves might be had 
for half a crown. The war, indeed, may in some degree raise 
the price of goods, and the high taxes which are necessary to 
support the war may make our frugality necessary ; and, as I 
am always preaching that doctrine, I cannot in conscience or 
in decency encourage the contrary by my example, in furnish- 
ing my children with foolish modes and luxuries. I, there- 
fore, send all the articles you desire that are useful and neces- 
sary, and omit the rest; for, as you say, you should 'have 
great pride in wearing anything I send, and showing it as your 
father's taste,' I must avoid giving you an opportunity of 
doing that with either lace or feathers. If you wear your 
cambric ruffles as I do, and take care not to mend the holes, 
they will come in time to be lace ; and feathers, my dear girl, 
they may be had in America from every cock's tail." 1 

In answer to this Mrs. Bache wrote : " How could my dear 
papa give me so severe a reprimand for wishing a little finery ? 
He would not, I am sure, if he knew how much I have felt 
it. Last winter was a season of triumph to the Whigs, and 
they spent it gaily. You would not have had me, I am sure, 
stay away from . . . Gerard's entertainments, nor when I 
was invited to spend the day with General Washington and 
his lady ; and you would have been the last person, I am sure, 
to have wished to have seen me dressed with singularity. 
Though I never loved dress so much as to wish to be particu- 
larly fine, yet I never will go out when I cannot appear so as 
to do credit to my family and my husband. ... I can 
assure my dear papa that industry in this house is by no 
means laid aside ; but as to spinning linen we cannot think of 
that till we have got that wove which we spun three years ago. 

' Works of Franklin, Sparks, vol. viii. p. 374. 
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... I only mention these things that you may see that the 
balls are not the only reason the wheel is laid aside. I did not 
mention the feathers and pins as necessaries of life, as my 
papa seems to think. I meant as common necessaries were 
so dear, I could not afford to get anything that was not, and 
begged he would send me a few of the others. Nor should I 
have had such wishes, but being in constant hope that things 
would soon return to their former channel, I kept up my 
spirits, and wished to mix with the world ; but that hope 
with me is now entirely over, and this winter approaches with 
so many horrors that I shall not want anything to go abroad 
in, if I can be comfortable at home. My spirits, which I 
have kept up during my being drove about from place to 
place, much better than most people's I have met with, have 
been lowered by nothing but the depreciation of the money, 
which has been amazing lately, so that home will be the place 
for me this winter, as I cannot get a common winter cloak 
and hat, but just decent, under two hundred pounds. As to 
gauze, now it is fifty dollars a yard 'tis beyond my wish, and 
I should think it not only a shame, but a sin, to buy it if I 
had millions. I should be contented with muslin caps if I could 
procure them in the winter; in the summer I went without ; 
and as to cambric I have none to make lace of." * 

In January, '79, troubles began to brew. A riot was 
threatened by some sailors who complained of their low 
wages being paid in paper money. They paraded the streets 
armed with clubs, and behaved in a boisterous manner, but 
no serious result occurred, and it had no effect on the com- 
munity. 

" Luxury and dissipation," wrote Greene from camp on the 
9th of February, after visiting Philadelphia, " are very pre- 
valent. These are the common offsprings of sudden riches. 
When I was in Boston last summer, I thought luxury very 
predominant there ; but they are no more to compare with 
those now prevailing in Philadelphia than an infant babe to a 

1 Letters to Benjamin Franklin from Family and Friends, 1751-1790, 
pp. 106-7-8. 
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full-grown man. I dined at one table where there were an 
hundred and sixty dishes." 1 

Good-natured, stout Gen. Knox could not find it in his heart 
to say aught against the luxuries, and only records : " The 
girls are the same everywhere — at least some of them, they 
love a red coat dearly." 2 

It would almost seem as if Knox had met the sprightly 
Miss Amile (afterwards the wife of Major Armstrong of the 
British Army), who, in the spring of '79, wrote to her friend 
Polly Riche - : " You have touch 'd me in a tender point in re- 
gard to one part of your letter, which says : ' times are 
strangely altered ; gallanted by a Continental officer,' &c. &c. 
Alter as they may, I remain the same ; but what are we girls 
to do ? Tou know, bad as the currency is, there is no other 
passing just now. You don't meet with a piece of gold once 
in an age, tho' it seems you prefer an American soldier to a 
British one ; well, there is no accounting for taste." 3 

" The extravagant luxury of our country in the midst of 
all its distresses, is to me amazing," wrote Franklin in October, 
'79. " When the difficulties are so great to find remittances 
to pay for the arms and ammunition necessary for our defence, 
I am astonished and vexed to find, upon inquiry, that much the 
greatest part of the Congress interest bills come to pay for 
tea, and a great part of the remainder is ordered to be laid 
out in gewgaws and superfluities." 4 

A writer of American history, in a review of the finances 
of the Revolution, says of this period : " Meanwhile, specu- 
lation ran riot. Every form of wastefulness and extravagance 
prevailed in town and country ; nowhere more than in Phila- 
delphia under the very eye of Congress ; luxury of dress, 
luxury of equipage, luxury of the table. "We are told of one 
entertainment at which eight hundred pounds were spent in 
pastry. As I read the private letters of those days, I 
sometimes feel as a man might feel if permitted to look down 

1 Life of Nathaniel Greene. By G. ~W. Greene, vol. ii. p. 168. 

2 Life of Henry Knox. By Francis 8. Drake, p. 60, Boston, 1873. 

3 MS. letter in the possession of Mr. Charles Riche Hildeburu. 

4 Sparks's Works of Franklin, vol. viii. p. 393. 

Vol. hi.— 26 
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upon a foundering ship, whose crew were preparing for death 
by breaking open the steward's room and drinking themselves 
into madness." 1 

In the middle of February a visitor came to the city who 
was no stranger to its streets. A cloud may have rested on 
the name of Wayne at the time of the surprise at Paoli ; but, 
since then, he had been acquitted by his brother officers of all 
blame in the matter. The brilliant achievement which has 
associated his name forever with Stony Point had not then 
occurred. He had, however, saved the day at Monmouth 
where he had held the hedge-row against Monckton and his 
grenadiers, and was then rejoicing in the confirmation of Lee's 
sentence, against whom he and General Charles Scott had 
preferred the charges. He, no doubt, wore his laurels as if 
he felt that they were well earned, and was the man to have 
sung, with the spirit of true feeling, "Wolf's soldier song: — 

Why, soldiers, why, 

Should we be melancholy, boys ? 

"Why, soldiers, why, 

Whose business 'tis to die ? 

For should the next campaign 

Send us to Him who made us, boys, 

We're free from pain ; 

But, should we remain, 

A bottle and kind landlady 

Makes all well again. 

While living at camp, a brother officer had written to 
Wayne from Philadelphia : " Permit me now to say a little 
of the dress, manners, and customs of the town's people. 
In respect to the first, great alterations have taken place 
since I was last here. It is all gayety, and, from what I 
can observe, every lady and gentleman endeavors to outdo 
the other in splendor and show. The manners of the ladies 
are much changed; they have really, in a great measure, 
lost that native innocence in their manners, which formerly 
was their characteristic, and supplied its place with what 

1 Historical view of the American Bevolution. By George Washington 
Greene, p. 160. 
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they call an easy behavior. The manner of entertaining, 
in this place, has likewise undergone its change. You can- 
not conceive anything more elegant than the present taste. 
You will hardly dine at a table but they present you with 
three courses, and each of them in the most elegant manner." 1 

And now Wayne had come to enjoy these pleasures, and 
wrote to Col. Hartley : " I must do the citizens the justice to 
say, that they have honored me with every attention, and 
treated me with every possible politeness. You know that I 
have a fondness for ladies' society ; yet, excepting the few 
days which I spent with my family in Chester County, I have 
not been at a single tea-party since I left the army. I have 
many cards of invitation, and mean to avail myself of them. 
This is an indulgence which I have some right to claim, hav- 
ing been sequestered nearly four years from the society of the 
fair, and the next fair bullet may make my quietus." 2 

But we must turn from these scenes, which, John Laurens 
tells us, "flourished in every town on the continent, as it 
would amongst a people who had conquered the world, and 
were about to pay for their victories by their decline." 3 

"Washington, a few days after his return to camp, wrote to 
President Reed, asking that no more passes should be granted 
for persons to visit their friends, prisoners, at New York ; 
as he had good reason to suspect that the real object of many, 
and of the women in particular, was to bring out goods to 
trade with. 4 

Arnold's influence had also gone. His quarrel with the 
authorities of Pennsylvania had resulted in an order for his 
trial by court-martial. Mortified at this, he resigned the 
command of the city on the 18th of March. This did not 
interfere with his engagement with Miss Shippen ; and they 
were married in the following month. 

During the spring of 1779 the paper money had been 
falling lower and lower. One hundred and fifty millions of 

1 Moore's Life of Wayne, p. 81. 

2 Ibid. p. 82. 

8 Life of Nathaniel Greene. By G. "W. Greene, vol. ii. p. 169, note. 
* Sparks's Writings of Washington, vol. vi. p. 174. 
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dollars were issued in the year 1779, only a small portion of 
which was used for the redemption of old notes. In May of 
the same year, Christopher Marshall recorded that butter sold 
in the market at from two to three dollars a pound. Flour 
at 20 pounds the hundred weight. Green peas from 20 to 25 
shillings the half-peck. In June he paid 50 dollars for two 
pairs of shoes, and 80 dollars for two silk handkerchiefs. Nor 
was he an extravagant man, for, early in the year, Samuel 
Adams was asked 400 dollars for a hat, 300 for a pair 
of leather breeches, 125 for a pair of shoes, and for a suit 
of clothes 1600 dollars. Disciples of Isaac Walton gave 
half a dollar a piece for their fish-hooks. "I was almost de- 
terred from buying any," wrote William Livingston to An- 
thony Bleecker, " but that I thought you and the other 
gentlemen fishers would not choose to be totally debarred 
from the sport for the sake of a few dollars, especially as you 
can sell your trout at a proportionable advance." 1 

Timothy Pickering, Secretary of the Board of War, in- 
formed Congress that it would be impossible for him to live 
on his salary of $14,000 ; that the very indifferent house he 
occupied cost him $4000 per year ; and that he must have 
some new clothing, inasmuch as his old was already worn on 
both sides.* 

The " United States Magazine," the first number of which 
was issued in January, was published on the following terms : 
" To the adventitious purchaser of a single copy $3. To the 
subscriber $24 per annum." One would think that at such 
rates it was sure of success ; but the publisher reserved the 
right to advance the price with that of articles in general. 
As some of us are interested in Magazines, we cannot help 
glancing at this apparently high-priced specimen — represent- 
ing, as it does, the literary taste of Philadelphia at that day. 
It is an octavo of 48 pages. In the first number is a Birthday 
Ode to the publication, in which we read: — 

1 Life of William Livingston, Sedgwick, p. 328. 
* Life of Pickering, vol. i. p. 24,4 
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" Let me hail thee to the day 
With thy natal honors gay." 

" Hear in wildwood notes with me, 
"What the world prepares for thee. 
Statesmen of assembly great, 
Soldiers that on danger wait, 
Farmers that subdue the plains, 
Merchants that attempt the main, 
Tradesmen who their labors ply ; 
These shall court thy company, 
These shall say with placid mien 
Have you read the Magazine ? 

" Maids of Virgin beauty fair ; 
Widows gay and debonair ; 
Matrons of a graver age ; 
Wives whom household cares engage ; 
These shall hear of thee, and learn 
To esteem thee more than Sterne ; 
These shall say, when thou art seen, 
Oh ! enchanting Magazine !" 

But this cordial greeting was not sufficient to save the life 
of the publication, and it ceased when the first volume was 
completed. We turn over and over its pages in the hopes of 
finding something worthy of note ; but, with the exception 
of the lines quoted, in which its own trumpet is blown, and 
of information which time has made valuable, there is no- 
thing of interest except a poetical address to a young lady, 
from the first lines of which we can see how many of her de- 
scendants we have with us to-night : — 

" Fine shape, fair skin, good features, and an eye 
That sparkles love and sense and sweet vivacity." 

There are the usual number of articles signed by Sylvus, 
Sidney, and Amelia. There is the Rebus on an Amiable 
Young Lady ; and " The friendly Advice in Solitude," by a 
young lady of thirteen. There is a pretended Soliloquy of 
George the Third, in language so strong that we will not re- 
peat it ; but it must have made the King tremble when, in 
Windsor Castle, he was made aware of the opinions his late 
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subjects entertained of him ; and he doubtless echoed the last 
lines of the piece, — 

" Oh, let the earth my rugged fate bemoan, 
And give at least one sympathizing groan." 

How Cornwallis survived the satire of the " Cornwalliad" 
is hard to understand, I know you would not, if I should 
read it to you. 

There is one article in it to which I would not allude, 
were it not that it is more germane to my subject than any 
other it contains. It purports to be a letter from a gentleman 
in the country to his sister, who has taken up her residence 
in the city. The brother addresses her as his "charming 
sister," who possesses " that sweet timidity, that charming 
delicacy, that enchanting bashfulness, that artless blushing 
modesty, which shrinks from the most distant approach of 
everything rude." Poor blushing, timid creature, what must 
her feelings have been when she learned from her brother's 
letter, that there were possibly some ladies in the fashionable 
society of Philadelphia, who had suffered themselves to be 
kissed ? I fear that there was some truth in the rumor, as Mrs. 
Bache wrote to her father : " I would give a good deal if you 
could see" my little girl, " you can't think how fond of kiss- 
ing she is, and she gives such old-fashioned smacks. General 
Arnold says he would give a good deal to have her for a 
schoolmistress to teach the young ladies how to kiss ;" J and 
what should he have known about such matters, unless, in- 
deed, it was Miss Peggy's education which had been neg- 
lected ? Of other dangers to which this fair novice would be 
exposed I cannot speak, but I would rather think that her 
brother was a violent Whig, who thought all Philadelphia 
society composed of Tories, in whom there could be no good, 
than accept as a faithful picture the one he drew for his sis- 
ter's admonition. For if there were any truth in it, the 
morals as well as the manners of Philadelphia had been in- 
fluenced by the French Alliance. 

I think the Editor of the Magazine must have had some 

1 Letters to Franklin from Family and Friends, p. 84. 
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misgivings as to the attractiveness of his material, for he sug- 
gests to his correspondents that some of them, some Whig 
poet, should select for his theme the confusion caused by the 
several inroads of the enemy. Should show how the ladies 
of the city, driven to the country, were transformed into 
nymphs and goddesses, and wandered in sylvan shades ; and 
that the cities should cry out for their return, and that the 
country should tell them to rest contented with their Tory 
maidens. What could have been more charming ? I wonder 
what " Harper" or " Scribner" would pay for such a produc- 
tion ? Would it be possible for anything to be more stupid ? 
Can it be that a taste for such literature will return with that 
for tiles and brass candlesticks ? 

But a truce to this, or you will wish to hear, in the lan- 
guage of modern advertisements, that, " the conclusion of this 
interesting paper will be found in the next number of the 
Pennsylvania Magazine ;" and I cannot stop yet, as we have 
eaten our cake, and must not turn from the dry crusts. 

As the paper money had fallen by degrees, it was proposed 
to restore its value in like manner. The prices of the neces- 
saries of life were to be fixed by a local committee, and posted 
around the city, and these were to be reduced every few weeks 
until an equitable basis was gained. A town meeting was 
called for the 25th of May, to take the vote of the people on 
this expedient. Papers were circulated pledging the signers 
of them to any measures Congress might adopt to restore its 
credit. On the 24th, the militia, 3000 strong, paraded the 
streets to awaken enthusiasm. On the day of the meeting, 
Mrs. Bache wrote to her husband: "There was a printed 
paper pasted up yesterday, the copy of which I send you. 
You may remember the German ... in old Wistar's store. 
He is, they say, a great speculator. Attempting to pull one 
of the papers down, the mob (I should not call them by that 
name), the militia, seized him, and after taking him about on 
a horse, bareheaded, lodged him in the Old Gaol. They took 
up several others and put them in the same place. If I can 
get their names. I will send them. I should mention that no 
one of the others had the honor of riding. . . . This day 
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has been very quiet. The militia kept guard last night. 
There is to be a Town meeting this afternoon ; the militia 
from Germantovvn came in this morning to go to it. I should 
have begun by telling you that as soon as the bad news came 
from Virginia [the invasion by the British], they raised the 
prices of everything. . . . You can't think how much worse 
the money is since you left this, fifty pounds a hundred. Many 
families yesterday went without bread ; not a bit to be bought. 
I hope the regulation will have a good effect, but cannot help 
feeling a little frightened about it ; for, since I have begun to 
write, there is nothing but Huzza constantly at the Gaol, and 
they have just put three in since I turned this leaf over. 
One was a Mr. Lilly, for purchasing hard money ; and Ker- 
cher, the Butcher; the other I don't know. Bryson just 
called at the window to tell me their names. He knows none 
of those yesterday but Bobt. Watt, Richard Mason, Sichl the 
Butcher, and a Mr. Bachelor, whom every one took for Wis- 
tar's man, as he looked so very like him. Mr. Morris is much 
talked of; it has made me quite uneasy; but, as it is now 
said he will be first called on, I hope this is only talk. I 
seem afraid of joining him even in thought with these men." 

From this scene of excitement she turus, and gives a charm- 
ing picture of a child's innocent delight in the midst of trial : 
"Your babies are quite well. Eet. delighted with a new 
bonnet Unkle Franklin [sent] her, and talks of it in her 
sleep." 1 

The meeting was held in the State-house yard. The chair- 
man was Daniel Roberdeau, and the proceedings were of the 
most exciting character. Of the resolutions which were de- 
clared adopted, the plan of restoring the value of money was 
a part; and " Robert Morris was pointed out by name, as the 
ostensible actor in bringing about the recent rise in prices ; 
and it was ordered that a committee should investigate his 
conduct." 2 The most graphic account we have of this meeting 
is in the "clever, but bitter satire" of Joseph Stansbury, a 

1 Manuscript letter in possession of William Dnane, Esq. 
4 Loyal verses of Stansbury and Odell. Edited by "Winthrop Sargent, 
p. 152. For proceedings of the meeting see Penna. Packet, May 27, 1779. 
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Philadelphia Loyalist. We have room for only three of its 
stanzas : — 

And dow the State House yard was full, 
And Orators, so grave, so dull, 

Appeared upon the stage. 
But all was riot, noise, disgrace, 
And freedom's sons thro' all the place 
In bloody frays engage. 

Sagacious Matlack strove in vain 

To pour his sense in Dutchmen's brain : 

With every art to please 
Observed, " that as their Money fell, 
Like Lucifer, to lowest Hell, 

Tho' swift yet by degrees, 

" So should it rise, and goods should fall, 
Month after month, and one and all 

Would buy as cheap as ever ; 
That they lost all who grasp'd too much" 
(This Col. Bull explained in Dutch), 
But fruitless each endeavor. 

A committee was appointed to carry the resolutions of the 
meeting into effect, and it adjourned until the 25th of June. 
In that month a lower scale of prices was decided upon. In 
vain did eighty merchants, who avowed that, since the days of 
the* Stamp Act, they had been steady and decided Whigs, pro- 
test against the regulations. 1 A company of militia had assured 
the committee that, should they find themselves unequal to 
their task, their " drum should beat to arms." 2 Robert Mor- 
ris proved to those who waited on him that the large purchase 
of flour he had made was to supply the French fleet; and that 
the choice of the goods consigned to him had been offered to 
the authorities at but a small advance. 3 He was told that he 
should have bought no more than he absolutely required. In 
vain did such a man as John Cadwalader explain that he had 
no personal interest in opposing the regulations but for the 
public good; that he was a private citizen, living on the in- 
terest of his estate ; and that the regulations proposed could 

1 Penna. Packet, Sept. 10, 1779. > Ibid. July 1, 1779. 

3 Ibid. July 14 and 24, 1779. 
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not affect him. He was driven from the meeting at which he 
attempted to speak. 1 In vain did one of the ablest financial 
writers of the day point out that the danger of the hour did 
not arise from " poverty or want ;" for they had " oflicers 
and soldiers enough, stores of every kind enough ; zeal, 
union, and virtue sufficient to secure success." 2 That all that 
was wanted to support the cause had been furnished by the 
thirteen States since the beginning of the war. 3 " That the 
riches of a nation do not consist in the abundance of money, but 
in the number of its people, in supplies and resources, ... in 
good laws, good public officers, in virtuous citizens, in strength 
and concord, in wise counsels, and in manly force." 4 And that 
the only way to restore the credit of Congress was by the re- 
duction of the amount of the circulating medium, and the 
collection of taxes. The answer to such arguments was that 
the names of those who refused to support the regulations 
proposed by the committee should be published as enemies 
to their country. 5 

But it must not be thought that this honest, but intemper- 
ate zeal to preserve the credit of the paper money was con- 
fined to unthinking men, or was altogether the work of the 
mob. The address of Congress to the people proposed but 
half-way measures, and was full of delusive hopes: while 
Washington's letters bear ample testimony of bis opinions of 
forestallers and extortioners, and of his desire that some mea- 
sures should be taken for their punishment. Nor had the 

1 Penna. Packet, July 31, 1779. 

8 Political Essays. By Pelatiah Webster, p. 19. 3 Ibid. p. 42. 

* This extract is from the second Essay on Free Trade and Finance by 
Pelatiah "Webster. First printed August, 1779. In Feb. 1780, Webster 
wrote : "lam determined to leave a copy of my Essays with my children, 
that my posterity may know that in 1780 there was, at least, one citizen of 
Philadelphia who was not totally distracted, and that they may have the 
honor and consolation of being descended from a man, who was able to keep 
in his senses in times of the greatest infatuation." In Dec. 1780, he wrote : 
" It is no more absurd to attempt to impel faith into the heart of an unbe 
liever by fire and faggot, or to whip love into your mistress with a cowskin, 
than to force value or credit into your money by penal laws." — (See Stric- 
tures on the Tender Acts.) 

6 Penna. Packet, Aug. 17, 1779. 
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country at large been so fortunate as to escape from the in- 
evitable consequences, whether in time of peace or of war, of 
the presence of a standing army. The people felt aggrieved 
at the bearing of the officers with whom they were daily 
brought in contact ; and it would almost seem as if dishonesty 
had reached some departments of the army. "I am told," 
wrote Pelatiah "Webster at the close of the year, "that there 
are nine thousand rations issued daily in this city, where there 
is not the least appearance of any military movements except 
a few invalids and sick in the hospitals, and the prisoners, all 
of which do not amount to one-half that number of rations." 
" There are posts of commissioners, quartermasters, purcha- 
sers, etc., fixed at about ten or fifteen miles distant through 
this State . . . and the people out of doors cannot . . 
. conceive the . . . use of these multiplied offices, of so 
many different names, that one has need of a dictionary to 
understand them." "I wish," he continues, "that they were 
struck off the list at one dash of the pen, that their rations 
and clothing might be stopped, and sent for the use of our 
soldiers in the real service . . . and that their horses 
might be taken away from them, that they might not be 
able to parade it through the country on horseback, or in 
carriages, as they do now, with a gayety of dress, importance 
of air, and grandeur of equipage, very chagrining to the im- 
poverished inhabitants who maintain them." 1 

In this condition of affairs the Whigs were less tolerant than 
ever in their dealings with the Tories, who acted with but little 
discretion. The Grand Jury, on the 10th of June, presented 
it as a grievance of a very dangerous character, that the wives 
of so many of the British Emissaries should remain in the 
city.* In August, a violent communication was printed in 
the "Pennsylvania Packet," in which questions were asked as 
to the origin of nearly every misfortune which had befallen 
the Continental cause since the beginning of the war, and to 
all were appended the same answer : The Tories ! The Tories I 

1 Webster's Political Essays, p. 70-1. 
s Eeed's Life of Reed, vol. ii. p. 147. 
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The Tories! "Drive from you every baneful wretch who 
wishes to see you fettered with the chains of tyranny," con- 
tinues the same article. "Send them where they may enjoy 
their beloved slavery to perfection. Send them to the island 
of Britain; there let them eat the bread of bitterness all the 
days of their existence. . . . Banishment, perpetual 
banishment, should be their lot." 1 " I know," wrote Governor 
William Livingston, of New Jersey, the same mouth to his 
daughter, who was then in our city, " that there are a number 
of flirts in Philadelphia, equally famed for their want of 
modesty as want of patriotism, who will triumph in our over 
complaisance to the red-coated prisoners lately arrived in that 
Metropolis. I hope none of my connections will imitate 
them, either in the dress of their heads, or in the still more 
Tory feelings of their hearts." 2 

And so the summer of '79 passed away in a feverish state 
of excitement, and the autumn opened with but little promise 
of relief. The money was no better, and the regulations had 
driven merchandise and provisions to other markets. The 
people were dissatisfied, but could not fathom the cause of the 
trouble. 

In the latter part of September the militia of the city de- 
termined to enforce the views of the committee and of the 
Grand Jury. They had been so often called upon during the 
war to assist in the adoption of revolutionary measures, that 
they had become imbued with the idea that all difficulties 
could be overcome by " a determined band," 3 and that the end 
which they had in view would justify any means they might 
employ. They resolved to send from the city the wives and 
children of those who had gone with the British, or were 
within the British lines. The yearly meeting of Eriends was 
then in session, and as that Society was looked upon with 
distrust by the "Whigs, it was proposed to make an example 
of some of its leadiug members ; it was also given out that 
monopolizers and forestallers would be dealt with. A mem- 

1 Diary of American Revolution, ¥. Moore. Vol. ii. p. 166. 

2 Life of Livingston, Sedgwick, p. 337. 
8 Reed's Life of Reed, vol. ii. p. 424. 
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ber from each militia company was selected to see to the 
arrest of the Tories. When the personal danger, that in case 
of failure would result to the leaders in these movements, was 
pointed out, the reply was that: " Washington could not take 
his command without running some risk, and that they in 
this undertaking would sacrifice their lives, or effect it." 1 

A truce of a few days followed these preparations. A 
meeting of the militia was called for the 4th of October, and, 
on the morning of that day, it was found that placards had 
been posted around the city, during the night previous, 
threatening Robert Morris and a number of other citizens. 3 
One of this number was the Hon. James Wilson, a signer of 
the Declaration of Independence. He had been an early and 
earnest advocate of the cause of the Colonies, and while in 
Congress, in 1776, had the resolution to change his vote from 
the negative to the affirmative on the question of Independ- 
ence, when doing so determined the vote of Pennsylvania. 
He was, however, in State politics, an anti-constitutionalist, 
and in addition to this had successfully defended a number of 
Tories in trials for treason. He was in consequence bitterly 
hated. His friends, alarmed for his safety, gathered at the 
City Tavern on the west side of Second Street above Walnut, 
and sent word to the President of the State of the danger 
they apprehended. The Troop of City Cavalry, loyal then, as 
they ever have been since, to the cause of order, rendezvoused 
at their stable with the intention of doing all that was in 
their power to prevent violence. 3 

While this was going on in the city, the members of the 
militia companies, without their officers, were gathering on 
the commons near Tenth and Vine Streets. Dr. James Hutch- 
inson, Charles Wilson Peale, and others who had been active 
in the town meeting of May, endeavored to persuade them 
to disperse ; but, meeting with no success, retired. 4 A large 

1 Keed's Life of Reed, vol. ii. p. 424. 

' Westcott's Hist, of Phila., chap, cclxx. 

8 History of First Troop Phila. City Cavalry, p. 18. 

4 The following description of the riot which occurred on the 4th of Oct. 
'79, is chiefly drawn from the accounts of McLane, Hagner, and Peale, given 
in Eeed's Life of Reed, vol. ii. 
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inob had gathered with the militia. Squads were sent into 
the city to arrest such persons as it had been decided should 
be taken into custody. One of the parties visited the Friends' 
meeting on Pine Street below Second, and, as the members 
were leaving the house, seized John Drinker, the clerk of the 
"Meeting of Sufferings," and bore him to the commons. 
Search was made for other persons, and three were arrested, 
but with so little noise that the citizens generally were not 
aware of the fact. The morning passed quietly away, and it 
appeared as if no serious result would occur. As noon ap- 
proached some of the Troop returned to their homes. At 
about this hour the mob and its prisoners moved towards the 
built-up portion of the town. The militia were about two 
hundred in number, and bore arms. They were commanded 
by Mills, a militia captain from North Carolina ; Faulkner, a 
ship carpenter ; Pickering, a tailor, and one Bonham. With 
life and drum they marched down Arch Street to Front, and 
along Front to Chestnut; and citizens came out of their 
houses and followed in their wake to see the result. For a 
few moments the motley crowd halted, and then moved up 
Chestnut Street and turned down Second. Here they saw the 
gathering at the City Tavern, and gave three cheers. The 
friends of Wilson retired up Walnut Street, and entered his 
house at the southwest corner of Third. Two of them hur- 
ried to the arsenal at Carpenter's Hall, and filling their 
pockets with cartridges, rejoined their companions. 1 When 
the mob came in front of the City Tavern they halted, sup- 
posing that Wilson and his friends were within. The mistake 
was soon discovered, and directly the sound of the fife and 
drum was again heard by those at Third and Walnut. The 
next minute the head files of the militia turned into Walnut 
Street. Colonel Grayson and Captain Allen McLane, who 
were at the War Office above Third, hurried to meet them, 
and, halting the column, endeavored to persuade Faulkner to 
lead his men up Dock Street, and thus avoid passing Wilson's 
house, which, Faulkner said, they had no intention of attack* 

1 Watson's Annals of Phila. vol. i. p. 425. 
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ing. Pickering and Bonham came running to the front, and 
inquired the cause of the halt. They ordered Faulkner to 
march the men up Walnut, and with fixed bayonets threat- 
ened Grayson, McLane, and others who attempted to interfere. 
The press was so great that it was with difficulty that Gray- 
son and McLane could keep their feet, and they were crowded 
among the citizen prisoners. As the mob moved up "Walnut 
Street, anxious faces peered from the windows, and women 
fainted as they recognized their husbands and friends among 
the prisoners. Within Wilson's house at this time were about 
thirty or forty persons, a number of whom had been marked 
by the mob. With them were Generals Mifflin, Nicola, and 
Thompson, Col. Chambers, and a Capt. Campbell of the in- 
valid corps, who had lost an arm in the service. With cheers 
and shouts the mob marched by the house. They had almost 
passed, when Campbell appeared at an upper window and 
waving a pistol in his hand, ordered them to march on. The 
pistol was unfortunately discharged. The shot was returned 
by a volley from the mob, and poor Campbell fell mortally 
wounded. Several muskets were fired from the house, and 
the crowd in the street scattered, leaving those who had been 
arrested exposed to danger from both parties. Grayson and 
McLane ran into Wilson's garden, but there found the peril 
greater than before. They were recognized by Mifflin as 
army officers, and the door of the house was opened for their 
admission. At the same time some of those who were in the 
house jumped from the windows and sought places of safety. 
Third Street was then clear of people as far up as Dock, where 
the mob had dragged a cannon. In a few moments " a num- 
ber of desperate-looking men, in their shirt sleeves, came out 
of Pear Street." They were armed with bars of iron and 
large hammers, which they had obtained from a smith shop. 
They soon reached the house, and began to force the doors 
and windows. Gen. Mifflin attempted to harangue the mob 
from a window on Third Street, but was fired at by a man 
who supposed he was a Tory. The shot struck the sash near 
the General's body, and he immediately discharged his pistols 
at the rioters. The firing against the house was now inces- 
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sant, but the musket balls which rattled against its sides 
made no impression on the stone walls, while those aimed 
higher struck the sloping roof covered with copper, and 
glanced harmlessly into the air. The sound was one never 
to be forgotten by those who heard it, and a child 1 born in 
the neighborhood dated his earliest recollections seventy-five 
years afterwards from the firing on Wilson's house. The 
door of the house was soon forced. As the mob rushed in, 
" they received a fire from the staircases and cellar windows 
which dropped several of them." They succeeded, however, 
in pulling Col. Chambers out of the house, and wounding 
him with bayonets. He was rescued by some friends, and 
was carried down Third Street. The door was again closed, 
and barricaded with tables and chairs, and the siege was 
about to be renewed. At this critical moment President 
Eeed rode rapidly down Third Street, accompanied by two 
of Baylor's dragoons. They were soon followed by a small 
detachment of the Troop, which had hastily assembled, under 
Major Lenox. When the cry of " the horse ! the horse 1" 
was raised, the rioters, ignorant of the number, fled in all 
directions, but not before two other detachments of the 
Troop had reached the scene. The best possible use was 
made of the diversion which had been created. Wilson and 
his friends sallied out, and a number of persons were seized 
and hurried to the prison. President Reed and a number of 
the Troopers then rode up Third Street, and at the corner of 
Market intercepted a party of the rioters, who had with them 
a brass field-piece, and who were bent on reinforcing their 
friends. A number of them were taken and placed in the 
old gaol which stood near by, and the cannon was dragged 
away. 2 Quiet was thus restored, but the Troop patroled the 
streets for the remaindei of the day, and all of the night fol- 
lowing. 
The next morning a meeting was held at the State House. 

1 Kichard "Willing who was b. at the corner of Willing's Alley and Third 
Street. 
8 Westcott's History of Phila., note to chap, cclxx. 
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It was composed of the principal citizens, a number of the 
clergy being present, and everything was done to allay the 
excitement. The militia assembled with the intention of 
releasing their companions who had been arrested. They 
were persuaded to desist from violence, and during the day 
nearly all their number who had taken part in the riot were 
liberated on bail. Mr. Wilson and his friends were also held 
in bail, and for a short time absented themselves from the 
city. Proceedings were not pressed against either party, and 
in less than a year a general pardon was granted to all. Three 
lives were lost in the riot, and with this tragedy ended the 
most serious outbreak of passion in any way caused by the 
depreciation of Continental money. 

Insignificant as the affair may now appear, the alarm which 
it excited at the time spread over the continent as far as Bos- 
ton. 1 Enacted wellnigh in the presence of Congress, and in a 
mistaken zeal to serve its purposes, it was almost national in 
its character, and, had it not been quelled, its example would 
have been disastrous. 

Happy was it for America that day, that the tyranny against 
which she rebelled was not one in which, for long years, op- 
pressed and oppressors had been brought face to face. Her 
sons had gathered from their widely-scattered homes, in which 
rank was unknown, at the first attempt to abridge that liberty 
which they had learned to believe the privations of their 
ancestors had made their birthright. And if, in the first 
attempts to use the power they had usurped, they showed 
themselves impatient to solve by force those questions which 
remain unsettled to-day, certain it is, they possessed little of 
that spirit which, the next year, under the convenient cry of 
"No Popery," made the citizens of London tremble; which 
fired four of her prisons, and liberated their inmates ; that 
set six and thirty of her dwellings ablaze at once; and which 

1 " In Boston we are much alarmed by the last accounts from Philadel- 
phia. Some are not a little apprehensive that a like tragedy may be acted 
upon this stage." — Life of Pickering, vol. i. p. 242. 

Vol. hi.— 27 
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was not subdued until two hundred and fifty persons had 
been shot to death, and until as many more had been sent 
wounded to the hospitals. ~Rox had the scholars on this side 
of the Atlantic lapsed into that state of sentimentality that 
they required the visible sign of Voltaire and Franklin, kiss- 
ing in the presence of the French Academy, to tell them 
" that the war for American Independence was a war for the 
freedom of mind." Such scenes give zest to the pages of fic- 
tion, and coloring to those of history ; but well is it for the 
people from whose annals they are spared. 

The hour of weakness which I have tried to describe to 
you was followed by a season of depression and care ; but out 
of its darkness was born that love of order, that self-control, 
that spirit of government which in eight years took form in 
the Federal Constitution. 



